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MY STARLING. 


I FEEL very lonely now since my starling is gone. 
I could not bear to look upon his empty cage, his 
bath and playthings, so I have had them all stowed 
away; but the bird will dwell in my memory 
for many a day. The way in which that starling 
managed to insinuate itself into my heart and 
entwine its affections with mine, I can never 
rightly tell; and it is only now when it is gone 
that I really know how much it is possible for 
a human being to love a little bird. The creature 
was nearly always with me, talking to me, 
whistling to me, or even doing mischief in a 
small way, to amuse me; and it was often the 
very best relaxation I could have had, to throw 
down my pen, straighten my back, and have a 
romp with Dick. 

The rearing of a nest of starlings is always a 
very difficult task, and I found it peculiarly so. In 
fact one young starling would require half-a-dozen 
servants at least to attend it. I was not master of 
those starlings, not a bit of it; they were masters 
of me. I had to get out of bed and stuff them 
with grub at three o’clock every morning. They 
lived in a band-box in a closet off my bedroom. 
T had to get up again at four o’clock to feed them, 
again at five, and again at six; in fact I saw more 
sunrises during the infancy of that nest of starlings 
than ever I did before or since. By day, and all 
day long, I stuffed them, and at intervals the 
servant relieved me of that duty. In fact it 
was pretty nearly all stuffing ; but even then they 
were not satisfied, and made several ineffectual 
attempts to swallow my finger as well. At length 
—and how happy I felt !—they could both feed 
themselves and fly. This last accomplishment 
was anything but agreeable to me, for no sooner 
did I open their door than out they would all fly, 
one after the other, and seat themselves on my 
head and shoulders, each one trying to make more 
noise than all the rest and outdo his brothers. 

I got so tired of this sort of thing at last, that 
one day I determined to set them all at liberty. 


I accordingly hung their cage outside the window 


and opened their door, and they all flew, but back 
they came into the room again, and settled on me 
as usual. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I’m going gardening’ 
By the way they clung to me it was evident their 
answer was: ‘And so are we.’ And so they did. 
And as soon as I commenced operations with the 
spade, they commenced operations too, by searching 
for and eating every worm I turned up, evidently 
thinking I was merely working for their benefit and 
pleasure. I got tired of this. ‘O bother you all!’ 
I cried ; ‘I’m sick of you!’ I threw down my 
spade in disgust ; and before they could divine my 
intention, I had leaped the fence and disappeared 
in the plantation beyond. 

‘Now,’ said I to myself as I entered the garden 
that evening after my return, and could see no 
signs of starlings, ‘I’m rid of you plagues at last ;’ 
and I smiled with satisfaction. It was short-lived, 
for just at that moment, ‘Skraigh, skraigh, skraigh’ 
sounded from the trees adjoining; and before I 
could turn foot, my tormentors, seemingly mad 
with joy, were all sitting on me as usual. Two of 
them died about a week after this; and the others, 
being cock and hen, I resolved to keep. 

Both Dick and his wife soon grew to be very 
fine birds. I procured them a large roomy cage, 
with plenty of sand and a layer of straw in the 
bottom of it, a dish or two, a bath, a drinking 
fountain, and always a supply of fresh green weeds 
on the roof of their domicile. Besides their usual 
food of soaked bread, &c. they had slugs occasion- 
ally, and flies and earthworms. Once a day the 
cage-door was thrown open, and out they both 
would fly with joyful skraigh, to enjoy the luxury 
of a bath on the kitchen floor. One would have 
imagined that being only two, they would not have 
stood on the order of their going ; but they did, at 
least Dick did, for he insisted upon using the bath 
first, and his wife had to wait patiently until his 
lordship had finished. This was part of Dick’s 
domestic discipline. When they were both thor- 
oughly wet and draggled, and everything within 
a radius of two yards was in the same con- 
dition, their next move was to hop on to the 
fender, and flutter and gaze pensively into the 
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fire ; and two more melancholy looking, ragged 
wretches you never saw. When they began to 
dry, then they began to dress; and in a few 
minutes Richard was himself again, and so was 
his wife. 

Starlings have their own natural song, and a 
strange noise they make too. Their great faculty, 
however, is the gift of imitation, which they 
have in a wonderful degree of perfection. The 
first thing that Dick learned to imitate was the 
rumbling of carts and carriages on the street, 
and very proud he was of the accomplishment. 
Then he learned to pronounce his own name, with 
the prefix ‘ Pretty,’ which he never omitted, and to 
which he was justly entitled. Except when sitting 
on their perch singing or piping, these two little 
pets were never tired engineering about their cage, 
and everything was minutely examined. They 
were perfect adepts at boring holes; by inserting 
the bill closed, and opening it like a pair of scissors, 
lo! the thing was done. Dick’s rule of conduct was 
that he himself should have the first of everything, 
and be allowed to examine first into everything, 
to have the highest perch and all the tit-bits ; ina 
word to rule, king and priest, in his own cage. I 
don’t suppose he hated his wife, but he kept her in 
a state of inglorious subjection to his royal will 
and pleasure. ‘Hezekiah’ was the name he gave 


| his wife ; I don’t know why, but I am sure no one 
| taught him this, for he first used the name him- 


self, and then it was only to correct his pro- 
nunciation. . 

Sometimes Dick would sit himself down to sing 
asong; and presently his wife would join in with a 
few simple notes of melody; upon which Dick 
would stop singing instantly, and look round at 
her with indignation. ‘Hezekiah! Hezekiah! !’ 
he would say; which being interpreted, clearly 
meant: ‘Hezekiah, my dear, how can you so far 
forget yourself as to presume to interrupt your 
lord and master with that cracked and quavering 
voice of yours!’ Then he would commence anew ; 
and Hezekiah being so good-natured, would soon 
forget her scolding and again join in, This was 
too much for Dick’s temper; and Hezekiah was 
accordingly chased round and round the cage and 
soundly thrashed. His conduct altogether as a 
husband, I am sorry to say, was very far from satis- 
factory. I have said he always retained the highest 
perch for himself; but sometimes he would turn 
one eye downwards, and seeing Hezekiah sitting 
so cosily and contentedly on her humble perch, 
would at once conclude that her seat was more 
comfortable than his ; so down he would hop and 
send her off at once. 

It was Dick’s orders that Hezekiah should only 
eat at meal-times ; that meant at all times when he 
chose to feed, after he was done. But I suppose 
his poor wife was often a little hungry in the 
interim, for she would watch till she got Dick 
fairly into the middle of a song, and quite oblivious 
of surrounding circumstances, then she would hop 
down and snatch a meal on the sly. But dire was 


the punishment for the deceit if Dick found her 
out. Sometimes I think she used to long for a 
little love and affection, and at such times she 
would jump up on the perch beside her husband, 
and with a fond cry sidle close to him. 

‘ Hezekiah ! Hezekiah !’ he would exclaim ; and 
if she didn’t take that hint, she was soon knocked 
to the bottom of the cage. In fact Dick was a 
domestic tyrant, but in all other respects a dear 
affectionate little pet. 

One morning Dick got out of his cage by undoing 
the fastening, and flew through the open window, 
determined to see what the world was like, leaving 
Hezekiah to mourn, It was before five on a sum- 
mer’s morning that he escaped ; and I saw no more 
of him until, coming out of church that day, the 
people were greatly astonished to see a bird fly 
down from the steeple and alight upon my 
shoulder. He retained his perch all the way home, 
He got so well up to opening the fastening of his 
cage-door that I had to get a small spring padlock, 
which defied him, although he studied it for 
months, and finally gave it up, as being one 
of those things which no fellow could under- 
stand. 

Dick soon began to talk, and before long had 
quite a large vocabulary of words, which he was 
never tired using. As he grew very tame, he was 
allowed to live either out of his cage or in it all 
day long as he pleased. Often he would be out in 
the garden all alone for hours together, running 
about catching flies, or sitting up in a tree repeat- 
ing his lessons to himself, both verbal and musical. 
The cat and her kittens were his especial favour- 
ites, althouzh he used to play with the dogs as 
well, and often go to sleep on their backs. He 
took his lessons with great regularity, was an 
arduous student, and soon learned to pipe Duncan 
Gray and The Sprig of Shillelah without a 
single wrong note. I used to whistle these tunes 
over to him, and it was quite amusing to mark his 
air of rapt attention as he crouched down to 
listen. When I had finished, he did not at once 
begin to try the tune himself, but sat quiet and 
still for some time, evidently thinking it over in 
his own mind. In piping it, if he forgot a part of 
the air, he would cry: ‘ Doctor, doctor !’ and repeat 
the last note once or twice, as much as to say: 
‘What comes after that ? and I would finish the 
tune for him. 

‘Tse! tse! tse!’ was a favourite exclamation of 
his, indicative of surprise. When I played a tune 
on the fiddle to him, he would crouch down with 
breathless attention. Sometimes when he saw me 
take up the fiddle, he would go at once and peck at 
Hezekiah, I don’t know why he did so, unless to 
secure her keeping quiet. As soon as I had 
finished he would say ‘ Bravo !’ with three distinct 
intonations of the word, thus: ‘ Bravo! doctor ; 
br-r-ravo ! bravo !’ 

Dick was extremely inquisitive and must see into 
everything. He used to annoy the cat very much 
by opening out her toes, or even her nostrils, to 
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examine; and at times pussy used to lose patience, 
and pat him on the back. 

‘Eh?’ he would say. ‘What isit? You rascal !’ 
If two people were talking together underneath his 
cage, he would cock his head, lengthen his neck, 
and looking down quizzingly, say: ‘Eh? What 
is it? What do you say ?’ 

He frequently began a sentence with the verb 
‘Is, putting great emphasis on it. ‘Is?’ he would 
say musingly. 

*Is what, Dick ?’ I would ask. 

‘Is’ he would repeat—‘Is the darling starling 
a pretty pet ?’ 

‘No question about it,” I would answer. 

He certainly made the best of his vocabulary, 
for he trotted out all his nouns and all his 
adjectives time about in pairs, and formed a 
hundred curious combinations. 

‘Ts) he asked one day, ‘the darling doctor a 
rascal ?” 

‘Just as you think,’ I replied. 

‘Tse! tse! tse! Whew! whew! whew!’ said 
Dick ; and finished off with Duncan Gray and the 
first half of the Sprig of Shillelah. 

‘Love is the soul of a nate Irish-man,’ he had 
been taught tosay; but it was as frequently, ‘ Love 
isthe soul of a nate Irish starling ;’ or, ‘Is love the 
soul of a darling pretty Dick ?’ and so on. 

One curious thing is worth noting: -he never 
pronounced my dog’s name—Theodore Nero— 
once while awake ; but he often startled us at night 
by calling the dog in clear ringing tones—talking 
in his sleep. He used to be chattering and singing 
without intermission all day long; and if ever he 
was silent then I knew he was doing mischief ; 
and if I went quietly into the kitchen, I was sure 
to find him either tracing patterns on a bar of 
soap, or examining and tearing to pieces a parcel of 
newly arrived groceries. He was very fond of wine 


| and spirits, but knew when he had enough. He 


was not permitted to come into the parlour with- 
out his cage ; but sometimes at dinner, if the door 
were left ajar, he would silently enter like a little 
thief ; when once fairly in, he would fly on to the 
table, scream, and defy me. He was very fond of 
a pretty child that used to come to see me. If 
Matty was lying on the sofa reading, Dick would 
come and sing on her head; then he would go 
through all the motions of washing and bathing on 
Matty’s bonnie hair ; which was, ia thought, paying 
her a very pretty compliment, 

When the sun shone in at my study window, I 
used to hang Dick’s cage there, as a treat to him. 
Dick would remain quiet for perhaps twenty 
minutes, then the stillness would feel irksome to 
him, and presently he would stretch his head down 
towards me in a confidential sort of way, and begin 
to pester me with his silly questions. 

Doctor, he would commence, ‘is it, is it a nate 
Trish pet ?? 

‘Silence, and go asleep,’ I would make answer. 
‘I want to write.’ 

: og ” he would say. ‘Whatisit? What d’ye 
8a 

im if I didn’t answer : 

8 it sugar—snails—sugar, snails, and brandy ?’ 
Then : ‘Desten, doctor !’ <4 ; 4 


‘several times, and went forthwith and attacked 


‘Well, Dickie, what is it now?’ I would answer. 

‘Doctor—whew.’ That meant I was to whistle 
to him. 

‘Shan’t,’ I would say sulkily. 

‘Tse! tse! tse!’ Dickie would say, and con- 
tinue : ‘ Doctor, will you go a-clinking?’ I never 
could resist that. Going a-clinking meant going 
fly-hawking. Dick always called a fly a clink; 
and this invitation I would receive a dozen times 
a day, and seldom refused. I would open the cage- 
door, and Dick would perch himself on my finger, 
and I would carry him round the room, holding 
him up to the flies on the picture-frames, And he 
never missed one. 

Once Dick fell into a bucket of water, and called 
lustily for the ‘doctor ;’ and I was only just in 
time to save him from a watery grave. hen I 
got him out, he did not speak a word until he had 
gone to the fire and opened his wings and feathers 
out to dry, then he said: ‘Bravo! B-r-ravo!? 


Hezekiah. 

Dick had a little travelling cage, for he often had 
to go with me by train ; and no sooner did the train 
start than Dick used to commence to talk and 
whistle, very much to the astonishment of the pas- 
sengers, for the bird was up in the umbrella rack. 
Everybody was at once made aware of both my pro- 
fession and character, for the jolting of the carriage 
not pleasing him, he used always to prelude his 

erformance with : ‘Doctor, doctor, you r-r-rascal. 
hat is it,eh?’ As Dick got older, I am sorry, 
as his biographer, to be compelled to say he grew 
more and more unkind to his wife—attacked her 
regularly every morning and the last thing at 
night, and half-starved her besides. Poor Heze- 
kiah! She could do nothing in the world to please 
him. Sometimes, now, she used to peck him back 
again ; she was driven to it. I was sorry for Heze- 
kiah, and determined to play pretty Dick a little 
trick. So one day, when he had been bullying 
her worse than ever, I took Hezekiah out of the 
cage, and fastened a small pin to her bill, so as to 
rotrude just a very little way, and returned her. 
Bick walked up to her at once. ‘ What, he 
wanted to know, ‘did she mean by going on shore 
without leave?’ Hezekiah didn’t answer, and 
accordingly received a dig in the back, then 
another, then a third ; and then Hezekiah turned 
and let him have one sharp attack. It was very 
amusing to see how Dick jumped, and his look 
of astonishment as he said: ‘Eh? What d’ye say? 
Hezekiah ! Hezekiah !’ 

Hezekiah followed up her advantage. It was 
quite a new sensation for her to have the upper 
hand, and so she courageously chased him round 
and round the cage, until I opened the door and 
let Dick out. 

But Hezekiah could not live always with a pin 
tied to her bill ; so, for peace-sake, I gave her away 
to a friend, and Dick was left alone in his glory. 

Poor Dickie! One day he was shelling pease 
to himself in the garden, when some boys startled 
him, and he flew away, I suppose he lost himself, 
and couldn’t find his way back. At all events I 
only saw him once again. I was going down 
through an avenue of trees about a mile from the 
house, when a voice above in a tree hailed me: 
Doctor! doctor! What is it?’ That was Dick ; 
but a crow flew past and scared him again, and 
away he flew—for ever. 
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Dear little fellow! he may well have asked 
‘What is it?’ for all things must have appeared 
very new and strange to him. 

Is it any wonder I miss my dear little bird ? 


FRENCH CAVE-MEN. 


Tue skeletons, weapons, and ornaments of the 
cave-men who form the subject of this paper, were 
discovered, as we shall presently shew, for the most 
part in two distinct regions of Southern France, the 
excavations which brought them to light having 
been undertaken, under government patronage, 
by zealous French antiquaries. 

In the Museum of Toulouse may be seen the 
skull of a man who dwelt ages ago in a cave 
at Langerie Basse, in the French department 
of the Dordogne. When he lived we can only 
guess, it was so very, very long ago. But in his 
day there was no village of Lower Langerie, no 
department of the Dordogne, no France, republican 
or imperial, no Gaul even—nothing but a name- 
less, frigid land of lagoon, forest, swamp, and 
glacier, ranged by wild beasts and wild men. Long 
ages before Troy was besieged or Jerusalem built, 
this savage hunter drank of the water of the little 
river Vézére, which still tinkles past the cavern 
on its passage to the blue, sunny Bay of Biscay 
that dimples and flashes hard by, 

He died in his sleep, and by an accident to which 
these savage masters of Europe seem to have been 
very liable. As he lay, a limestone block from the 
roof of the cave fell upon his neck and chest, leav- 
ing the head uninjured. A well-shaped, largely 
developed head it was, more like, so craniologists 
declare, to a Grecian skull than to that of a Carib 
or a Mongol, the head of one who could appreciate 
beauty, and was not devoid of the artistic instinct. 
He was indeed not merely a mighty hunter, used 
to grapple with brutes more terrible than our con- 
tinent can now shew, but a draughtsman of no 
mean pretensions, as we shall presently see. 

The great cave near Langerie Basse, behind the 

icturesque Gorge d’Enfer, and called the Moustier 
rom some fancied resemblance to a medieval 
minster or church, was known to be rich in animal 
remains. Bones and teeth once belonging to the 
monstrous cave-bear, the long-haired cave-lion, 
the great tiger, in comparison with which the 
fiercest denizen of the Bengal jungle is but a puny 
thing, and of the hyena, were dragged to light, 
along with the bones of horse and ox, stag and 
reindeer, the bison of the north and the ibex of 
the hills. Quite recently, and after hard work 
with pick, shovel, and gunpowder, the way was 
cleared to the spot where lay the buried man of 
the cave himself. 

He had lain down to rest, no doubt, after 
the fashion of all barbarians, fully dressed, but 
time has rotted away every scrap of the bear’s fur 
and deerskin that clothed him. His ornaments 
have proved more durable, for his broad collar 
and bracelets lay in fragments around him when 
the searchers reached his rocky couch, These 
were entirely composed of perforated sea-shells 
of two varieties of the genus Cyprea, only found 
in the Mediterranean, and quite unknown in that 
stormy Atlantic which foamed and rolled within 
a league or so of the wild man’s grave. Here was 
a fact, then, resting on indisputable evidence ; 


either by commerce or by migration the hunters 
of Western Gaul could procure the products of the 
far-off Southern Sea. 

These shells, faded with age and damp, had once 
been of a rare lustre and beauty. Each was some- 
what larger than a pigeon’s egg, transparent as 
porcelain, and while half of them were of a silvery 
mouse-gray, the rest were of a light red colour, so 
that the contrasted hues must have produced an 
effect which modern jewellers would not despise, 
At some paces off, amidst the rubbish which littered 
the uneven floor, were picked up, first the sketch 
of a horse’s head, scratched with flint or bone, on 
the horn of a buck, then similar sketches of a 
wild cat, of the antlered head of a stag, and of a 
hare. Lastly was found, executed with the rudest 
tools, no doubt, and on part of the horn of a rein- 
deer, a really admirable engraving which represents 
a fawn in the act of running. A similar sketch 
on mammoth ivory, and representing a mammoth, 
had been found in a cave, eight years earlier, in 
Auvergne. 

The great preponderance of reindeer bones in the 
Moustier proved that these animals, now confined 
to Scandinavia and Lapland, were the chief game 
pursued by the nomadic people who dwelt in caves, 
while the ornaments of subtropic shells suggest 
a winterly migration southwards, to escape the 
severe frosts which must have been general in 
Gaul, a country which could at best have pre- 
sented but a softened prototype of the Greenland 
of to-day. 

The grotto of Lortet in the High Pyrenees, long 
blocked by stalactites above and stalagmites below, 
yielded, when explored, along with many bones 
and many weapons of flint and bone, one spirited 
engraving on stag’s horn representing a moor-fowl, 
but no human remains. The other bones were 
those of bear, reindeer, moor-fowl, stag, and horse, 
those of the horse being by far more abundant 
than those of the deer. All the bones, like those 
found in the glacial mud of Alsace, in the Swiss 
cave of the Kesslerloch, or in the Belgian Trou du 
Frontal, had been split from end to end for the 
sake of extracting the marrow. 

There was some dispute, not as to nationality, 
but as to national ownership, with regard to the 
superb skeleton which persevering M. Emile 
Riviére, under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, found near Mentone. It lay in the cave of 
Cavillon, just within the Italian frontier, in a 
mass of limestone rock that hangs beetling over 
the Mediterranean. This cave-dweller, whose 
remains were, after a labour of eight days, heed- 
fully removed, with the bed of funereal cinders on 
which they lay, and with jealous care transported 
to the Paris collection in the Jardin des Plantes, 
was of great stature. That he was old, his deeply 
worn teeth indicate. His skull is large and com- 
parable to the finest heads in our museums, That 
the wearer of it was a chief or prince seems probable 
from the circumstances of his burial. 

This cave-dweller’s skull was covered, when 
found, by what the workmen of M. Riviére com- 

ared to a nightcap, but which was probably a 

ead-dress of state, composed of numerous per- 
forated coloured shells, ‘There was also an anklet 
of similar shells, and necklaces of bears’ teeth, the 
teeth ‘of deer, and even of flint. The floor was 
thickly strewn with cinders, There were cinders 
and charcoal in a large shell. Weapons and tools 
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of bone and flint, the latter unpolished, lay near. 
Beneath the head of the skeleton were the heads 
of two spears, and on the forehead rested a curious 
instrument of bone. 

These cave-dwellers had no bronze, and, it 
seemed, no pottery of which a scrap remains for 
us to see, no hand-mill, or grain, or seeds. In the 
cave were bones innumerable, of the great bear, 
the wild cat of Europe, the great wolf (happily 
extinct), of woolly rhinoceros and cave hyena, of 
five sorts of deer, of the hare, the wild pig, the 
antelope, the long-horned wild bull, the great goat, 
and a smaller bear. There were no remains of 
reindeer or wild horses, so plentiful in Switzerland 
and Gascony. Knives, arrow-heads, lance-heads, 
of flint, were abundant. There was in the Cavillon 
one bone-pin that seemed to be ornamental. 

A cave in the Baoussé Roussé, or Red Rocks, also 
near Mentone, furnished, when investigated by 
M. Emile Riviére, the skeleton of a very tall 
man, The measurement was no less than two 
metres, or six feet six inches of our standard; and 
near this cave-dweller the bones of wild horses 
were found, with those of bear and wolf, of fox and 
hyena, of the wild hog, goat, and bull, and of hares 
of two sorts. There was also the skeleton of an 
eagle of extraordinary size, and the shells of many 
oysters. The giant’s bones lay on a bed of cinders, 
with his weapons and ornaments around him. 

A second search in the Cavillon grotto brought 
to light, along with stone, but not flint, imple- 
ments, the skeletons of two children and a man 
of gigantic height, whose large bones reposed on 
cinders, and were decked with shells and pierced 
teeth. This warrior was of a different type. His 
head was, instead of being rounded or of a fine 
oval, like the skulls first mentioned, excessively 
long and flattened, while the under jaw was 
powerful and projecting, like the jowl of some 
ferocious Carib or martial Ashantee. His limbs 
and joints were of most unusual strength, and the 
general character of the head approached that of 
the skulls found in a peat-moss near Dunkirk, and 
during the late excavations in Boulogne harbour. 

What little we know of the former inhabitants of 
France is full of strange contrasts. They dwelt in 
caves, exposed to peril, not merely from enemies 
brute and human, but of those land-slips and falls 
of rock so common among the honeycombed cliffs 
of limestone. Of metals, of pottery, of cloth, 
silk, or tanned leather, of fruits, grain, or domes- 
tic animals, they seem to have known nothing. 
Fishermen they were, and in a sense navigators, 
as their long and solid canoes seem to prove. 
Above all things they were intrepid hunters, con- 
triving, with no weapons ‘but spears, arrows, and 
tomahawks of sharpened flint, to slay mammoth 
and rhinoceros, lion and boar, to say nothing of 
wolves and bears, tigers and wild cats. 

That they travelled, the mute witness of the 
bracelets and collar of the Dordogne skeleton 
testify ; while the skill with which, on a scrap of 
Jorn and with the angle of a flint, they could 
depict the wild animals in the chase of which their 
lives were spent, was, for savages, extraordinary. 
By burnt-offerings and the interment of arms and 
adornments they did honour to their mighty dead ; 
while the rude plenty in which they lived is 
evidenced by the he. lics of their feasts, 
forming a bed of bo ganic matter, often 
some feet in thickn floor of the tribal 


grotto. It is worthy of notice that the wild horse 
of these pre-historic times was no pony, as in 
America and Tartary, but an animal fully equal in 
dimensions to our domestic steed of to-day. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XLV.—RETROSPECTIVE. 


WueEN Dalton arrived at Liverpool upon the day of 
his leaving Riverside, it was too late to goon board 
the Flamborough Head, and therefore, notwith- 
standing his desire to be economical, he was com- 
pelled to sleep at an hotel. The next morning was 
a wet one; yet, for the sake of a few shillings, he 
sent his luggage by a porter’s truck, and went 
down through the rain to the docks on foot. It 
was just such an arrangement of the ‘ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish’ sort as those unaccustomed to 
frugality are wont to make ; and grievously did he 
afterwards repent of it. He found everything on 
board in confusion; there was a difficulty, or 
seemed one, about getting at the contents of his 
portmanteau ; his cabin indeed was infinitely better 
than he had expected, thanks to his wife’s kind 
extravagance, and not a moment was to be lost in 
acknowledging that, One thing and the other, in 
short, combined to make him careless of so small a 
matter as damp raiment, and the end of it all was 
rheumatism in the knees. This is a malady—let 
those who enjoy the acquaintance of sciatica boast 
as they please—not easily matched for habitual 
discomfort, and it crippled Dalton. It was some 
time before he could leave his cabin and so much 
as crawl about the saloon, and even then he was 
subject to severe relapses. On one of his ‘ better 
days’ he managed to make a grand tour of the 
vessel; he was on that part of the deck appro- 
priated to second-class passengers, when suddenly 
his pains came on, and he fell rather than sat down 
upon a coil of rope. 

‘You are ill, Mr Dalton; shall I give you an 
arm?’ said some one in cold but courteous tones ; 
and looking up, he saw his half-brother. 

The phrase ‘ More familiar than welcome,’ which 
would have suited with the sight of Astor’s face a 
few days back, had now no meaning for Dalton. 
Any face that he had known of old, and which 
therefore reminded him of home, was welcome to 
him. 

‘What! you here, Philip ?’ said he, with genuine 
emotion. A pleased.expression flitted across the 
other’s grave gray features ; for hitherto his half- 
brother had been scrupulous to call him ‘Mr Astor.’ 

‘Yes, John, it is I. I suppose I must say I am 
sorry to see you, since you are outward bound, like 
myself, but, unlike me, have left so many dear 
ones behind you. You are in pain, I fear, too ?’ 

‘T have got a touch of rheumatism ; that is all. 
But how came you here? I thought, from what 
Holt told me, you had left England some time ago.’ 

‘It is not well to believe what Richard Holt tells 
you about anything,’ answered the other bitterly. 
‘I should have thought you had found out that for 
yourself by this time. If otherwise, I am surprised 
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you speak to me, after what he must needs have 
told you about me.’ 

‘He told me nothing, except that he was dissatis- 
fied with you; by which I understood that you 
had parted company on account of some business 
disagreement.’ 

‘Dissatisfied ?”? echoed Astor contemptuously. 
‘Yes, he has cause to be dissatisfied with me: he 
took me into his employment upon speculation— 
in the hope that, after all, I should make good my 
claim of legitimacy against yourself. He didn’t 
tell you that, Ill warrant ?” 

‘No, indeed,’ said Dalton. ‘On the contrary, he 
gave me to understand—though he never actually 
said so—that he retained you out of his regard 
for me.’ 

‘Regard for you!’ exclaimed Astor, witha bitter 
laugh. ‘Why, he would have put all your money 
into my pocket—minus what he claimed as_ his 
own share—if the thing could have been done, I 
would have gained from you what I considered 
my own, Mr Dalton—as I still consider it—but I 
would never have played you false, as he did.’ 

‘But you have quarrelled with him, you confess, 
yourself?’ remarked the other cautiously. He had 
his own suspicions of his late business friend, but 
he felt that that was no reason for believing all that 
a personal enemy might say against him. 

‘Yes, we have quarrelled,’ answered Astor 
frankly ; ‘and legally, it is I who have been in the 
wrong. He led me to imagine that I was his 
partner. The whole plot is plain to me now; but 
I was deceived as easily as a child by a trick at 
cards, John, tell me the truth. Did that villain 
ever hint to you that I had forged his name ?’ 

‘Never, upon my honour, Philip: he would not 
have dared to do it.’ 

‘I thank you, brother, for that word,’ answered 
Astor gravely. ‘ Well, he might have done it, and, 
in a sort of way, yet spoken what was true. He 
knew that I had meant no wrong, but it might have 
been hard to persuade others so. He gained a hold 
on me, at all events; and when I got to know more 
of his affairs than was agreeable to him, he used his 
hold. I am no felon, John, believe me; and yet, 
thanks to Richard Holt, Iam transported. He has 
compelled me to leave England—as he has com- 
pelled you.’ 

‘He has not compelled me, 
haughtily. 
advice.’ 

‘J understand,’ said Astor gnietly. ‘He wanted 
you to part with your shares ; but your motto was, 
“Stick to the Lara,”’ 

‘Good Heavens, how do you know that?) Why 
—Philip—it was you who wrote that warning 
letter ?’ exclaimed Dalton in astonishment. 

‘If four words can be said to be a letter; yes, I 
did. You are bound for Brazil, to discover if the 
advice be good, for yourself. Time will shew ; yet 
I think you have acted wisely.’ 

‘But, Philip, why should you have done s0? 
Why should you have taken the trouble to do so 


answered Dalton 
‘In fact, I am doing so contrary to his 


good a turn to one whose interests—and unhappily 
whose acts, though of necessity—have been so 
antagonistic to your own ?’ 

‘Well, there was a reason ; for which you your- 
self owe me no thanks,’ 

‘I owe you thanks, whatever it was.’ 

‘No. The thanks, if they turn out to be owed to 
any one, are due to Kitty.’ 

‘To my daughter Kitty ?’ 

‘Yes; and my miece, answered the other, 
‘Listen, John. Years ago, when that unhappy liti- 
gation between us had resulted—though, as I 
thought, and as Holt thought, only temporarily— 
in my defeat, I set foot for the first time under 
your roof. We met; notcordially, but without ill 
blood ; and you would have behaved, if I had per- 
mitted you to do so, with what you doubtless con- 
sidered—and indeed what was so, from your point 
of view—with generosity. Well, we need not talk 
of that now. You refused to acknowledge me as 
your brother. As I left your house—full of wrath 
and bitterness—a little maiden, beautiful asa fairy, 
ran up to me in the hall, and with eager eyes ex- 
claimed : “ Why, youare Uncle Philip!” I snatched 
her up in my arms and kissed her. It was very 
illogical in me, no doubt—for if the little lady had 
known the circumstances of the case, she would 
probably have been the last to give me such a title 
—but I loved her for acknowledging the relation- 
ship that you denied. She has forgotten me, no 
doubt ; but I never forgot her; and when years 
afterwards, I discovered—no matter how—that 
my employer, Holt, was bent on making her his 
wife ’—— 

‘Ah, you know that too, do you? I have some- 
times suspected it,’ said Dalton gloomily. ‘Go on.’ 

‘ Well, I say, when I found that that false hound 
had dared to lift his eyes to Kitty, I swear I hated 
him for that worse than for all the rest. I had no 
means of foiling him, of course; but I felt that his 
opportunity could only lie in your necessity, and 
therefore strove to avert your ruin. What losses 
he has caused you, I know not; my belief is he 
made a catspaw of you from the first, and has 
robbed you right and left; but with the Lara he 
has still connection, that is certain. I heard from 
Brand (himself dismissed, like me, for knowing too 
much) that Holt was pressing you to sell your 
shares, And soI wrote to you to stick to them. 
That’s the whole story.’ 

Much of this was of course news to Dalton, 
though somehow it only tended to confirm his own 
suspicions. Yet, after all, like them it was but 
vague, He had a greater distrust of Holt than 
ever, yet he had no more tangible ground than 
before for entertaining it. Had the opportunity, for 
example, been at once afforded him of returning to 
England and taxing his late business friend with 
malpractices, he would scarcely have taken advan- 
tage of it. No proof of any kind was to his hand. 
As time went on, however, and he got to know 
more of his half-brother, his confidence in him in- 
creased, and in proportion his suspicions of the man 
he had got by that time to consider their common 
enemy. ‘The little episode of Kitty’s reception of 
her uncle touched her father’s heart, and out of it 
there flowed a tenderness not only towards Kitty 
herself, but towards him who had thus recalled her, 
and spoken of her so while the anger Astor 
felt against Holt fo wish to win Kitty’s 
favour, combining n suspicions of that 
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intention, made somehow a still stronger bond 
between them. 

The intimacy between the saloon passenger and 
the second-class man, as well as the unmistakable 
family likeness between them, excited considerable 
curiosity and some comment; and here, again, 
Dalton endeared himself to Philip by at once own- 
ing him as his half-brother, without saying a word 
of his illegitimacy. John’s mother was supposed 
to have been married again to a person of larger 
means than her first husband ; and hence the dif- 
ference of the social position of the two brothers. 
It was generous of him—for it cost some sacrifice of 

ride—but Philip was more than grateful for it. 
Vo liberality which John had shewn him in the 
past touched him half as nearly. Unhappily, he 
was in no position to repay him ; for he was going 
to Brazil, a mere adventurer, as friendless and even 
more penniless than his kinsman; but as a com- 
forter and, when occasion required, as a sick-nurse, 
his companionship was invaluable. The two men 
would sit together for hours talking over Holt’s 
conduct, chiefly in relation to John ; speculating 
as to whether he had played him false in this and 
that affair, but especially concerning the mine. 
And then, for relief, they would turn to Kitty, of 
whom Philip was never tired of hearing; and from 
her John would diverge to his wife and the other 
children, and find at least a patient and apparently 
an interested listener. 

It was curious how the adversity which thus knit 
John to Philip isolated him from the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. His genial nature had been 
nipped and frozen by its cold breath, and where the 
blossoms of wit and fancy had been wont to hang 
in such profusion, there was nought now but bare 
boughs. If to any one among the saloon passengers 
on board the Flamborough Head the social repu- 
tation of John Dalton was known by repute, he 
must needs have thought it ill earned. Dalton 
was, to be sure, an invalid ; but even when he was 
able to take his seat at table, or hobble up to smoke 
a cigar upon the deck, he did not mingle in the 
conversation, but sat in silence and sad thought. 
He was polite, of course, and answered when ad- 
dressed ; but that was all, There were some young 
ladies on board who interested him, by some faint 
resemblance perhaps to Kitty or Jenny ; but he was 
constantly asking himself how it was with Edith 
and the little household at Sanbeck. The recollec- 
tion of the unpaid premium to the Palm Branch 
also occurred to him, and gave him great uneasiness ; 
for though he strove to believe that Mr Campden 
would surely discharge that debt for him, his 
thoughts were full of bitterness and disbelief in the 
loyalty of all friends, From the little gaieties and 
amusements of life on shipboard, he shrank with 
pain, except on one occasion. That pretty custom 
had just come in vogue of committing a miniature 
vessel, decked with ribbons, and named after some 
young-lady passenger, to mid ocean laden with 
letters for England, in hopes that some homeward- 
bound ship might pick it up, and act as postman. 
In this case, the fairy craft happened to be named 
the Edith; and since it could but carry a very 
limited mail-bag, there was much competition for 
the privilege of sending letters by it. The coinci- 
dence of the name with that of his wife, made John 
strangely solicitous to be.one of the favoured few ; 
and he succeeded in his desire. Perhaps his only 
happy hour on board the Flamborough Head was 


during the launching of this fragile toy ; his eyes 
were the last to watch it as it rose and fell upon 
the calm bosom of the ocean in their wake. After 
that day there was no more calm. Stormy weather 
set in, and with it the pangs of his rheumatism 
increased. He was confined to his berth, and day 
and night lay listening to the roar of wind and 
wave. Philip came to him, and sat by his side, 
conversing so long as it was possible to converse ; 
but after a time the gale so increased that no 
human voice could well be heard. 

One day—it was but noon, but the cabin window 
was so hidden by sheets of water that it was 
almost dark—John asked, with difficulty, ‘Is there 
danger, Philip ?” 

His brother nodded gravely, holding on mean- 
while to the side of the berth. The ship so pitched 
and lurched that the floor was as often the ceiling 
as the floor ; the howling of the wind and the roar 
of the sea were deafening and incessant; but 
above them both could be heard hurried move- 
ments upon the deck. 

‘They are getting out the boats. Is it not so, 
Philip ?’ 

‘I will go and see. Do not fear, brother; I 
will not desert you.’ 

‘TI fear nothing—only for my poor wife and the 
children ; thank God, 1 am well within the days of 
grace, however.’ John Dalton’s thoughts amid that 
whirl and woe were centred on the premium of his 
life-assurance. Presently the door was burst open 
—it would open in no other way now—and Philip 
rushed in. 

‘Quick, quick! You must get up; and I will 
carry you on deck,’ 

‘Not I, answered Dalton resolutely. ‘What 
should I do, a poor cripple, in this tumult ? Could 
I jump into a boat? Could I live in one, if I did? 
No. Let me drown in peace.’ 

Philip’s only answer was to seize him in his 
powerful arms and’ drag him from his berth. 

From thence, by immense exertion, he got him 
across the saloon; but up the cabin stairs, now 
steep, now sloping, and now staggering towards 
them like a thing of life, it was impossible to carry 
him: he was not only a helpless cripple, but 
every movement gave him torture. 

‘Leave me, Philip, leave me!’ exclaimed he 
vehemently. ‘God will reward you, though He 
will not suffer you to save me. Tell Edith my 
last breath was ’—— 

There was a rush of water down the cabin 
stairs, that swept the men apart, and dashed the 
speaker senseless against the cabin wall. 

When he came to himself, he was lying on the 
floor wet through ; the turmoil of the elements had 
nowise abated, but the trampling and hurrying 
overhead had ceased. Sometimes all was in dark- 
ness—-when the maimed and shattered vessel fell 
into the trough of the sea—and sometimes there 
was light enough to behold the devastation and 
wreck of the saloon as the ship battled to the sur- 
face, and was hurried on the crest of a wave. 
From her aimless and uncertain progress, it was 
evident that she no longer obeyed the helm, but 
was rolling like a log, now under, and now above 
the water. 

If John’s personal discomfort had been less, he 
might even now have congratulated himself that 
he had lived his life thus long, and had not ended it 
upon Bleabarrow Crags, as he had once thought to 
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do: Edith could now have no sort of difficulty in 
realising the five thousand pounds from the Palm 
Branch, and there would be no guilt of self-murder 
upon his soul. But his knees gave him such 


intolerable pain that he could think of little else. |- 


He contrived, however, to drag himself on to one 
of the couches let into the sides of the saloon, 
and presently swooned away there. 

When Dalton next awoke to life he was in his 
own berth; the roar of the tempest had greatly 
diminished, but there was a slush and whirl of 
water in his ears; and he perceived—or was he 
dreaming ?—that some articles in his cabin were 
advancing to and retreating from him in the 
strangest manner: they were in fact afloat. From 
the complete absence of any sound save that of 
the elements, it was plain to Dalton that the 
ship was deserted. Yet how, if this were so, 
could he have been conveyed back to his berth ? 
His pains had abated, but he was faint and sick 
with hunger, and conscious of some strange dis- 
turbance in his brain. Was it a dream, or was it 
reality, that some one was splashing about the 
cabin? Dr Curzon, perhaps, upon his pony : yes, 
and with a prescription too, which he persisted in 
thrusting into his mouth—a mixture of biscuit and 
brandy, which so revived him, that he presently 
sat up, and said: ‘ Hollo, Philip !’ 

*Hollo, old fellow,’ answered his half-brother 
cheerily ; ‘the old ship floats, you see, still.’ 

‘Yes; only the water is inside of her instead of 
outside of her; is it not ?’ said Dalton. It was'a 
point that puzzled him, and which he really wished 
to have cleared up; but the other mistook it for 
a joke. 

‘Come, that is spoken like yourself, John. You 
are getting round now, though you have had a bad 
touch of it.’ 

Then Dalton began dimly to comprehend that he 
had been ill for days. 

‘Where is everybody, Philip?’ inquired he 
suddenly. 

‘The ship is water-logged : as for the people, I 
don’t know for certain,’ answered Philip gravely ; 
*but I fear that you and I are all that now remain 
of them. That day when you saw me last—to 
know me—was one [shall never forget. The scene 
on deck was heart-rending, The women—— 
You remember those two girls who launched the 
Edith ?? 

John nodded : he remembered their doing that. 

‘Well, they clung about the captain like poor 
demented creatures at the feet of their idol. Their 
shrieks, their cries for help, where no help could 
come, while the wind and waves stormed at them 
like devils, were terrible to listen to. The launch- 
ing of the boats was with great difficulty effected ; 
but some were staved in, and some were swamped 
with all on board, before our eyes. It was a sea, 
the captain said, such as it was scarce possible for 
a boat to live in. I told him how you were left 
below stairs; but he said, taking into account your 
maimed condition, you had as good a chance of life 
— if chance there was—in remaining there, as in 
endeavouring to leave the ship.’ 

‘And you ?’ inquired Dalton, taking the other’s 
_— and pressing it with what little strength he 


‘Well, I thought I would see the thing out along 
with you, John. The boats I verily believe are 
lost, with all that went with them; and the old 


ship herself was bound to have gone down too, but 
for some empty casks it seems she has below.’ 

‘There is hope in your eyes, Philip!’ cried 
the other eagerly. ‘Is a sail in sight ?’ 

‘No, indeed. Only, since the ship has floated 
e long, lop-sided and water-logged though she 

e’— 

‘There is land ahead?’ exclaimed Dalton ex- 
citedly. 

‘You have hit it, John. There is land of some 
sort ; and you must make shift to come on deck 
and look at it.’ 


A CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY. 


AxovrT two years ago, the Black River, rising one 
night without warning, swept away a toy factory at 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S., managed by a Mr Ellis, 
who had invested the bulk of his savings in the 
concern, and found himself suddenly a poor man 
again. He had long believed that working-people 
could profitably become their own employers, and 
determined to risk the little the cruel waters had 
left him in giving practical proof of his faith in co- 
operation. Four good workmen, who had saved a few 
dollars, were found willing to make the experiment, 
and ‘the Practical Co-operation Association’ was 
formed ; its avowed objects being, to provide each 
member with constant employment at remunera- 
tive wages, find him with wholesome victuals and 
a comfortable home at the lowest possible cost, and 
insure him a competency when his working days 
were over. 

With a joint capital of a thousand dollars, the 
five ‘industrials,’ as they soon came to be called, 
commenced business as manufacturers of toys and 
fancy articles in a small workshop commanding 
water-power. They had no difficulty, thanks to Mr 
Ellis’s experience, in finding a profitable market 
for their wares ; and when it was seen that they 
could hold their own, plenty of men were ready to 
join the Association, and as every new-comer had to 
bring a hundred dollars with him, it was not long 
before the society owned its shop and another 
beside. Everything went on well with them until 
the spring of 1875, when the damage done by a fire 
frightened not a few of the associates into secession. 
The majority, however, ‘stuck to the ship,’ turned 
builders for the nonce, and at the end of a couple 
of months were busy at their accustomed work 
again; and they have gone on prospering ever 
since. 

Upon making this second start the rules of the 
Association were revised. By the code now in force 
a candidate for admission into the community must 
be sound in body, blameless in character, a non- 
smoker, an abstainer from intoxicating drinks, and 
the possessor of three hundred dollars, which he 
pays into the general fund upon entering the 
society. When he has done this he is only amem- 
ber on probation, liable at the expiration of his 
three months’ term of trial to be voted out of the 
Association, if his co-workers so will; so that the 
industrials are not likely to, be saddled with bad 
workmen or disagreeable companions. The affairs 
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of the community are managed by five directors, 
chosen by ballot, who appoint a president, a secre- 
tary, and a superintendent, and select those they 
deem best fitted to act as foremen of the shops. A 
member on probation receives a wage slightly in 
excess of the cost of his keep ; but as soon as he is 
elected into the society, he is paid according to his 
ability ; the rate varying between seven and a half 
and sixteen and a half dollars a week, the last- 
named amount being exceeded in special cases. 
What is done when a worker is incapacitated by ill- 
ness we cannot say, information being wanting on 
that point. Wages are paid once a quarter. Not in 
full, Sonera ; four and a half dollars a week being 
deducted for board and lodging, and oné-fourth of 
a worker’s earnings being retained for investment 
in the Association’s capital fund. Thus, a man 
earning fifteen dollars a week will at the end of 
three months receive eighty-eight dollars in cash, 
and have forty-eight dollars added to his capital ; 
so that every member is compelled to save money 
and increase his monetary interest in the business. 
He cannot draw any money out of the fund, even 
the interest due to him being added to his capital, 
until it pleases him to withdraw from the com- 
munity, when he—or in case of his death his 
representative—receives the whole of the money 
standing at his credit in the Association’s books. 
What with the quarterly additions and the high 
compound interest, a member who holds on to the 
P, C. A. for ten years will find his original invest- 
ment swelled to a very respectable sum. Boys and 
women are put on the same footing as men, save 
that the former need only bring in one hundred, 
instead of three hundred dollars to the common 
fund ; while the latter are let off yet easier with a 
contribution of twenty-five dollars, which they are 
allowed to pay by instalments out of their earnings, 
and are only charged three dollars a week for their 
board and lodging. 

Business meetings are held at regular intervals 
to consider the directors’ reports and statements 
of accounts, and to fix the rate at which each 
worker is to be paid for the ensuing period; it 
being the strict rule of the Association that the 
interest upon the invested capital—which is fixed 
at eight per cent.—must be first secured ; and if 
the dullness of trade threatens a falling-off in 
the receipts, the difficulty is met by reducing the 
wages until things recover themselves. 

Every member is expected to be in his or her 
place when the machinery is started at seven in 
the morning; any one making an imperfect day 
being mulcted ten per cent. on the day’s earnings. 
At twelve all adjourn to the home, where a good 
dinner is provided, and return to the shops 
at one and work until six. The Practical Co- 


| operation Association does not recognise the Satur- 


day half-holiday or any other holiday except 
the statutory ones. The American journalist to 
whom we owe our knowledge of the existence of 
this interesting community, visited their workshops 
one dreary afternoon when the rain was descending 
like a deluge. ‘No one was to be seen outside the 
shops. Inside, however, little heed was paid to the 
weather. The noise was deafening, and every one 
was working with a vigour and earnestness that 
would have amazed me had I not known that 
each member was labouring with the knowledge 
that his or her industry was increasing the 


resources of the community, and thereby adding 
to the wealth of each individual worker. Men 
and women were employed together—the men 
doing the rougher work at the machinery, while 
the women had lighter and easier labour. There 
was little or no conversation going on; the entire 
faculties of every one within the walls of the shops 
seeming to be engrossed, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, in the manufacture of American flags 
of various sizes, intended to enable the patriotic 
youth of the Republic to becomingly celebrate 
the centennial fourth of July. The wheels flew 
round and round, as if they too shared the 
general spirit of industry and were actuated by 
a sense of personal responsibility, Sheets of 
muslin went in at one end of the presses white 
and glazed, and came out at the other damp with 
the freshly painted stars and stripes, As rapidly 
as nimble hands could seize them they were 
hung up to dry, after which the women pasted 
or nailed them to sticks, which were being 
manufactured in another room. The superintend- 
ent told me that the members had been employed 
in this manner for the past two months, during 
which period they have made and shipped not 
less than three-quarters of a million flags. In 
April they shipped about four thousand seven 
hundred dollars’ worth ; increased their capital by 
fifteen hundred dollars, and their joint wages 
amounted to eighteen hundred and twenty-three 
dollars.’ 

One good feature usually distinguishes the opera- 
tive classes in the United States. After the hours 
of daily labour, they go home, shift their attire, 
and put on a dress resembling that of other mem- 
bers of the general community. In other words, 
they do not appear as loungers in the streets, 
unwashed, and in their working garments, as is 
too commonly the case in English manufacturing 
towns. Among the co-operators we are speaking 
of, there is visibly a high sense of self-respect. 
When the day’s work is over they hurry to 
the hebidina howe, to change their working- 
clothes for smarter attire ere they sit down 
together to an early supper; and supper dis- 
cussed, set about amusing themselves according to 
their several fancies. Some go for a walk, some 
for a row in a boat, some try their skill at football 
and other outdoor games, while the stay-at-homes 
settle down to their letters or their books, or 
gather round the piano for a little music. As the 
evening closes in, the family gather together 
to indulge in candy-pulling—that is, drawing out 
great masses of molasses candy until it becomes 
too stiff to be pulled any longer. Then the 
dining-room is cleared for a game at forfeits; the 
penalties attached to the redemption sometimes 
affording amusement. At ten all retire for the 
night, and conscions of a well-spent day. 

This curious industrial Association counts fifty- 
five members, ranging in age from sixteen to 
thirty, the sexes being pretty equally represented. 
The majority of the male recruits are steady 
workmen tired of enforced idleness, and the 
consequent melting away of their savings. Most 
of the women have been lured from the harassing, 
underpaid work of teaching by the prospect 
of being able to lay by something for the future 
while earning a present livelihood. They are said 
to be well endowed in the way of good looks, 
which may be accounted for by their admission 
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into the community depending upon the votes 
of male co-operators ; although it must be owned 
that the latter have not shewn themselves over- 
susceptible to feminine charms, for only two mar- 
riages have taken place among the members since 
the Association was founded, 

So far the Association has prospered. It has 
fulfilled its promise of providing constant and 
remunerative employment and a comfortable home 
for all belonging to it; whether it will last long 
enough to insure them a retiring competency, 
time only can tell. A trade-union that recognises 
the claims of capital ; insists upon every worker 
working his best and being paid according to 
his ability ; discountenances the idler, the shuffler, 
and the thriftless, and inculcates self-denial, is 
such a.novelty in these days, that we cannot but 
wish it every possible success. 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRACK. 
CHAPTER V. 


THERE are periods of our existence when long 
hours of passion, of emotion, of sorrow, and of con- 
flicting hopes and fears, become epitomised and 
brought within the compass of a few minutes ; when 
the mind becomes as it were almost omniscient 
in the extent of intelligence it takes in; realities 
and thoughts crowding upon the senses, and throng- 
ing in through the same narrow portal. It is 
mostly through the martyrdom of suffering that this 
supremacy of intelligence is attained, and the day 
in which a great calamity has been endured out- 
lives in memory decades of happy months. 

The steps of the strangers were heard receding, 
and the cottage door was closed. Could it be that 
they were some of the Whiteboys in search of 
arms? They would be disappointed ; but though 
on such missions the lawless peasantry almost 
always acted with courtesy and tenderness to 
women, the thought was present, how great would 
be the alarm of Ellen. No! he would not delay a 
moment longer ; and again he crept to the window 
of the little sleeping apartment, and grasping the 
sill, stretched on tip-toe, looked through the wood- 
work at the top, where a knot in the timber had 
dropped out and left a minute circlet vacant. 
There were assuredly persons moving across the 
floor; but what were they doing? The time 
was one for energy of action; and gazing more 
fixedly, he was enabled to discern three men at 
the least ; but he could not say whether there 
might not be more. Their faces were blackened, 
and having drawn a table into the middle of 
the room, they were bent down round some- 
thing laid upon it. There was the sound coming 
in upon the drear quiescence of the night, of the 
heavy metallic chink of gold, not to be mistaken, 
and some of it was passing from hand to hand. 
The dread reality was revealed to the unhappy 
man. With one appalling shout of agony the 
husband rushed against the closed entrance-door, 
which yielded at once to the effort, and passing 
through the hall and kitchen, sprang into the 
bedroom, and with his huge staff levelled the 


nearest ruffian to the floor. The light on the 
table was extinguished, but not before Maurice 
had seized another of the gang in his grasp. But 
at this juncture the arms of the assailant were sud- 
denly relaxed ; sparks of fire flashed from his eyes; 
he felt as if he were in a drunken revelry, or out at 
sea amid the swell and upheaving of many waters, 
and struck from behind with the butt-end of a 
gun, he became senseless, and at the mercy of those 
who had desolated his quiet and happy home... . 


The bright but yet sedate sun of an October 
morning had long risen before Maurice Power 
awoke to consciousness; and still confused, he 
staggered to his knees, after one or two vain 
attempts, and then, with a painful effort, to his 
feet, and looking around, flung himself on the bed 
over the body of his poor murdered wife. If it be 
hard to leave those we love when long sickness has, 
as it were, acclimatised the sufferer and those who 
surround the bed to the atmosphere of another 
world—if it be hard to be reconciled to the idea 
that the wasted frame and the languid step of the 
loved one must soon be looked upon no more ; and 
if we are reluctant, through the gathering mists of 
this earth, to look upwards and behold the radiance 
of heaven shining upon the home angel released 
from this prison-house of care and pain: what, 
indeed, must it be to part, when youth and health 
have been the gifts of but a yesterday? What is 
it to know that death has come in all its terrors; 
no voices to whisper divine truths into the ear, 
learned before but only now to be thoroughly 
applied to the conscience ; no wondrous affection ; 
no anticipating tenderness to supply every wish 
and thought of the paralysed tongue ; no prayer to 
herald forth the bright future beyond the church- 
yard and the grave; the fainting spirit left alone— 
broken down and crushed, and doomed to pass 
across the dark stream which separates the mortal 
from the immortal ! 

Such or similar thoughts, if they could have 
found expression, were present to the unhappy 
tenant of the Glen farm ; that farm for the reten- 
tion of which he had lost everything. He was 
alone—that word in the very pronouncing of 
which there is a lament; for the slayers of his 
wife had not spared even his child. But one 
purpose alone was now to actuate him—namely, 
that of vengeance. Who, except those initiated in 
the brotherhood of sorrow, can realise the lone- 
liness, the vacancy, the objectless condition of 
the man whose young wife had been taken from 
him! To see her no more on this earth ; no more 
to bid her good-bye, and God bless her, as he goes 
forth to his daily business or to the distant fair— 
no longer to have her sympathy and affection 
sustaining him when galled by the slights, the 
slanders, and the reverses to which even the most 
successful career is exposed ; to be conscious that 
she is under the same roof no longer ; that no open- 
ing door will bring to him the light and sunshine of 
her presence ; that the music of her gentle accents 
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will never more be heard! To whom could he 
now confide what were once his pleasures? To 
whom unburden his griefs? There are a hundred 
tributary streams which tend to swell the current 
of our affections ; but when the parent source 
whence they issued has been dried up by some 
great calamity, they flow no more in their wonted 
channels. How truly has a great poet marked out 
the changed household aspect : 


Wonderful ! 
Never to feel her thrill the day or night 
With personal speech or act. 


Clenched in the hand of the unhappy man was 
some evidently small object, which hé regarded 
with especial and strange solicitude. He viewed 
it again and again, as if to guard against any pos- 
sibility of mistake as to its identity, and finally 
folded it up carefully (could it have been by 
design, or in the mere abstraction of misery and 
grief ?), placed it in an inner pocket; and having 
knelt at the threshold of the home which was to 
be his sanctuary no longer, and uttered prayers 
fervent and impassioned, in all the eloquence of 
natural emotion, turned away in the direction of 
Clonmel, to put the authorities upon the track, and 
to have the last dread offices solemnised for those 
who had passed away. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nance Dwyer was the owner of an establish- 
ment in which wayfarers found a decent home at 
very moderate charges, situated about a mile from 
the village of Mulla, and about half a day’s journey 
from Clonmel, travelling by easy stages. Her 
household consisted only of herself, a daughter 
and a nephew ; but half an acre of ground planted 
with potatoes, and the like quantity of grazing, 
afforded no Sardanapalian luxuries; and as the 
district she lived in was sparsely inhabited, her 
ordinary humble lodgers were limited in point of 
numbers ; no rural ‘ Claridge’s’ hotel for them, with 
announcements in the provincial Morning Post, 
of fashionable arrivals and departures; no T'rois 
Fréres to stimulate palled tastes with truffles in 
the highest perfection, and Lafitte of the most 
delicate bouquet; and as cynics describe society 
as consisting of only two classes—those who have 
money and no appetites, and others who have the 
appetite without the money, the guests of the 
widow were ordinarily of the latter type. 

It was the advent of a large gathering in the 
village when Mrs Dwyer found herself over- 
whelmed with a sudden influx of visitors, some of 
whom were very unwelcome, Among them was a 
nomadic collection of thimble-riggers, card trick- 
sters, self-created cripples, and the scum of society 
that seethes up at every racecourse and fair. 
Sheer necessity alone compelled Mrs Dwyer to 
keep the lodging-house in question ; an extensive 
building, and the only property saved from the 
wreck of a spendthrift husband’s inheritance. As 
some one has bitterly observed, ‘Poverty is no 
crime, but it is worse ;’ and the lines on her fore- 
head became more defined and numerous as years 
passed on, and the little child at her feet grew up 
until she had passed the frontier bounds between 
girlhood and womanhood. How painful that she 
should be even thought for a moment to have any 


knowledge of the lodgers in her mother’s place, 
when at a festive-time the place was crowded with 
the characters to whom we have referred. That 
mother had a further cause for deep anxiety, for 
her nephew, John Dwyer, who had been brought up 
by her with a loving solicitude, had of late years 
become wild and reckless, moody and dissatisfied 
with his condition, and for weeks would remain 
away, assigning no cause for his leaving home, and 
with no kindly word, no message to tell where he 
had gone or what he was doing. 

There was one, indeed, to whom his moody 
changes of temper and his unexplained departures 
constituted the first great sorrow of her young life. 
Mary Dwyer had promised to become his wife if 
only her cousin would reform, and give up the 
wild companions with whom she feared he had 
become the associate; and with a contrariety of 
feeling often found, but never to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the faults she wept over excited a pity and 
a sympathy which the acts of a better man would 
not have awakened. Shrinking from association 
with the persons who came to her mother’s house, 
she would often urge her to give up the place ; and 
when any doubt was expressed upon this change, 
she would say: ‘I am young and strong; I will 
work for you; and as his Reverence told us the 
other day, when advising every one to rise early, 
the blessed manna in the desert could only be 
gathered in the morning, when the dew was fresh 
upon the ground. The work will also be a light 
to my soul when I think for what it is done ; and 
when I go along the beautiful fields after my devo- 
tions, I won’t then have the shame of thinking 
how the drink destroys so many poor fellows in 
the parish, and that my darlin’ mother had her 
share in the blame and in the sin of encouraging 
them, by keeping some spirits unknownst to the 
gauger.’ 

‘Don’t mind that, would be the plea of Mrs 
Dwyer: ‘the boys will have the dhrop wher- 
ever they get it; and what else is there to make 
their hearts light ? And the law allows you to pay 
for a license if you are rich enough.’ 

‘Don’t put your dependence on that, my darlin’ 
mother, ‘The law builds prisons, and gives food and 
comforts to the thief; while the honest poor are left 
to the charity of those scarcely better off than them- 
selves. The law locks up the man who can’t pay 
except by the sweat of his brow, and keeps him 
idle while his people at what was once his 
home are starving; while the owner of the big 
shop in the next town, who cheats the whole 
side of a country, goes up to Dublin, has a 
talk with some grand people there, who know 
nothing of his “character” before, and gets a bit 
of paper which gives him the right to set up again ; 
and he is better off than ever.’ 

‘We must not begin to think in that way, or it 
would drive me mad. We must honestly try to 
get the bit and the sup, and keep the shelter over 
our heads ; and if some of our customers are queer 
in their ways, and free with the passionate word, 
the unkind deed, and the wrong to others; sure 
the treatment they themselves get from those who 
never knew what it was to rise fasting, or to sleep 
on the hedge-side under the bursting cloud, must 
be in store for them when they die, and speak for 
them while they are with us.’ 

‘It won't do, mother, to try and put our faults 
upon others, who have their own heavy loads to 
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carry ; and I know this moment, from your looks, 
you do not mean what you say.’ 

‘Well, another time I will think about what you 
are “discoursin’;” but we must hurry to get ready 
for the company that will be off in the morning 
on their way to the fair’ 

Such was the conversation that took place 
between Mrs Dwyer and her daughter the night 
before the great half-yearly fair of Mulla, and six 
months after the events mentioned in the opening 
chapters of our narrative ; and a strange medley 
insisted on finding place in the abode of the widow, 
and even in the dilapidated sheds at the rear, the 
relics of better days. 

‘What trouble or ill-luck brings you here, Brien 
Spelassy?’ interrogated Mrs Dwyer, laying partic- 
che emphasis upon the word ‘you,’ as stirring about 
in the vain endeavour to find room for a sudden 
avalanche of guests, she addressed a man who 
had just passed the threshold of the door, after 
uttering the accustomed greeting : ‘God save all 
here!’ He was tall and well dressed ; intelligent, 
but unprepossessing in appearance, and with an 
equivocal smile playing on the verge of his mouth, 
as little genial or kindly as sunshine upon ice ; 
while his eyes, restless in their orbits, were never 
fixed upon any object except for a few seconds. A 
thick crop of fiery red hair, which not even the 
imagination of the most ideal poet could change 
into an auburn hue, crested his narrow and 
receding forehead. 

‘You need’nt ask,’ was the response of Spelassy, 
‘when Mary is to the fore, and makes the day 
dark if one does not get a sight of her countenance 
by times.’ 

This reference to her daughter was anything 
but pleasing to the mother, and with a bitterness 
of tone which she took no care to conceal, she said : 
‘I would rather have the keeners following her 
coffin to the grave, than see her living, if she was 
not to find, some day or other, a better home than 
either you or I could give her.’ 

‘Ts ita grand lady you would think of making of 
her?’ retorted Spelassy, with a sneer. ‘Is she to 
become the mistress of the great house beyant ; or 
do you expect she is to find a crock of goold in the 
fairy rath forenenst the door that looks out into 
the ould meadow ?” 

‘No; Iam not the fool to think of getting her 
into a grandeur which would be strange to her. 
But she is a good and an honest child, though you 
see her here; and just as my heart is breaking 
at the thought of dying, and leaving her alone 
among the waves of the wide world, the blessed 
saying comes into my mind, that the righteous shall 
never be found begging their bread.’ 

‘You are only fit to join the Swaddlers with such 
talk ; but you may find in the end that there are 
worse matches in the country than Brien Spelassy’s.’ 

As these words were spoken, the subject of this 
colloquy stepped forward from within the recess 
of the ample fire-place or nook, over the piled 
turf on the hearth of which hung suspended a huge 
iron pot in which was a mysterious compound ; 
although more substantial and savoury than the 
weird sisters in Macbeth had collected in their 
abominable pharmacopezia. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about me, Mister 
Spelassy’—and emphasis was attached to the 
‘mister’—was the observation of the young girl ; 
‘for if there was never a boy in the whole of 


Munster, barring yourself, you would have to go 
back alone. The bog of Allen, they say, is a big 
one ; but all the turf that is upon and under it, 
if set on fire at once, could not make my heart 
warm to you.’ 

‘That’s a strange saying,’ retorted Spelassy ; 
‘but young women are never sure of their own 
minds for the length of a day ; every wind blows 
them about from one side to another; and many 
a one who talked so big about hoping her friends 
would go to her funeral and wake, rather than be 
at her wedding, ended by being the fondest wife 
of the man she would have cursed.’ 

‘I have heard of such things, and I have even 
known some who married those they did not care 
about, or even disliked, for the sake of the money, 
and for the shelter of a home as they fancied ; but 
no good ever came of the like ; and the priest who 
heard the confession of such a poor thing before 
going to the altar, might be inclined to think, 
from her tears, that instead of a blessing throwing 
light upon the threshold she was going to step 
over, it was the last rites of the church before 
death he was giving her. God knows that there 
has been trouble and darkness in this house ever 
since your shadow fell upon it, and you became 
so great with my cousin, John Dwyer. No luck or 
grace have we had since; and now that the poor 
fellow has left us entirely for months, and without 
even a word or a message to say where he has 
gone, I feel as if the sun looks dim in the sky, 
and as if the night would never give way to 
morning again.’ 

It was manifest from the frank, open speaking 
of Mary Dwyer, that her heart was near her lips— 
that no coquetry, no false shame, operated to con- 
ceal the affection she bore to her near kindred, 
wild and graceless as he had become ; and she either 
disregarded, or perhaps did not notice, the ominous 
frown which darkened the brow of the person to 
whom her language had been directed. It seemed 
doubtful whether he would not give way to the 
‘mapa with which his frame was quivering ; but 

e turned away with a manifest effort, and as he 
did so Mary heard, or fancied she heard, the mut- 
tered exclamation : ‘You'll see him no more at 
this side of the Suir, anyhow.’ As to the exact 
words, there might be some mistake, but that 
something in the nature of a threat was meant she 
felt assured. But there was no time for reflection, 
and it was better for her it should have been so, 
for at this time the place commenced to fill with 
a noisy and clamorous crew, and when her eyes, 
after a long interval, rested on the person of her 
rejected suitor, he was seated in the farthest corner 
of the kitchen, with three or four others ; and the 
frequently-replenished tumblers, and the lawless 
pleasantries which they inspired, were only ended 
when, under the exhaustion of the debauch, they 
rolled off their stools, and lay on the floor, faces 
flushed and brains heated, very beasts, but without 
their instinct or intelligence—overturned temples 
designed for reason to dwell in, but within which 
devils had raised their altars and enshrined their 
divinities. 

The morning arose, with that freshness in the 
air which imparts animation and hope even to the 
wearied invalid, and its bright influences brought 
forth at an early hour the casual guests who had 
come to the fair of Mulla for the petpene of carry- 
ing on their respective avocations. The village in 
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question consisted of one main street, with lanes 
or passages diverging from it, and the mass of 
people gathered into it at seven o’clock was some- 
thing marvellous. In front of the shops, and on 
the flagway, sheep and lambs were penned up, so 
that the passers-by were compelled to wend their 
uncertain course in the centre of the road, butted by 
terrified or ill-tempered cattle, assailed by droves 
of grunting swine, and flung against ‘ creels’ filled 
with bonives and younger members and cadets of 
the same porcine family, whose shrieks were anal- 
ogous to a sound then, however, happily unknown 
—namely, that of a railway whistle, when some 
doubting, cautious, intending purchaser took them 
up in his arms in order to ascertain whether 
there existed any traces of that direful. distemper 
the ‘red soldier, or to discover their weight and 
good or bad points. Entrenched up against the 
channel-ways were primitive structures, hybrids 
between a wagon and a boat, over the top 
of which was suspended on ozier branches a 
canopy—salvage from the wreck of some dilapi- 
dated bedstead—and upon the dais beneath such 
grandeur were spread cuts of sallow cheese, piles 
of gingerbread so stale and musty that they might 
very fairly have been assumed to have been found 
in one of the pyramids—the relic of some juvenile 
Cheops—toys whose machinery would not work ; 
and in the immediate vicinity of these tolerated 
nuisances stood ranged piles of boxes, and chairs 
painted red and blue—the colours so glaring that 
some rustic pre-Raphaelite must have been the 
aspiring artist. 

What a trade was carried on in the various houses 
where spirits constituted the staple commodity! 
Not a bargain could be completed, but it must be 
moistened with liquor; not a pretty or tidy young 
girl was accosted by an acquaintance of the other 
sex, but she must put her lips to the presented 
glass, and the wondrous solvent whisky caused 
all formalities to melt away under its magical 
influence, and unsealed the fountains of speech. 
The wealthy farmers, having sold their four-footed 
beasts to good account, met together in the various 
dingy drinking establishments to drive other 
bargains for the sale of their daughters or sons 
in marriage—for the truth must be spoken, and 
despite the dreams and. the illusions as to rural 
singleness of affection, there are as many mercenary 
alliances patched up in primitive districts of Ireland 
as in the most aristocratic quarters of Belgravia. 

Brien Spelassy had no cattle to dispose of at the 
fair of Mulla. He was neither a buyer nor a seller, 
but as if the animated aspect of all around him 
had in some degree softened his sullen nature, 
he was to be found in every part of the fair-green 
and village that day, assisting the farmers he knew 
in their various business operations—offering advice 
as to the expediency of giving an additional luck- 
penny to turn the scale in a bargain trembling in 
the balance—becoming an obliging ready-reckoner 
for those whose powers of arithmetic were of a 
limited character, and exchanging, for the guineas 
which were current in those days, the notes of the 
county bank then in favour. He happened to have 
a considerable supply of the latter, possibly because 
he did not find himself tempted to become a pur- 
chaser of cattle for himself or his principal, Stephen 
Meagher, and therefore prudently reserved his 
money for a more eligible occasion. From what- 
ever cause arising, he made himself unusually 


accommodating ; and the only solution arrived at 
in reference to his proceedings was, that he must 
be looking out for a wife, and sought as a pre- 
liminary and inductive process to ascertain who 
were the most opulent of the fathers that day who 
had eligible daughters. 

But there was another who also came to the 
village that day for no ostensible purpose, and he 
passed along, hustled by those of whose presence 
he seemed unconscious. His thoughts were afar 
off in the lonely mountain glen—at the door of the 
secluded and moss-covered cottage—by the side of 
the rippling rivulet that whispered its chidings and 
complaints against the rocky channels, which broke 
and impeded its waters in their way to the smiling 
valley in the distance ; and Maurice Power, pale 
and haggard, and with the light of vengeance in 
his sunken eyes, paced moodily up and down 
through the thronged thoroughfare, more fierce 
and thirsting for blood than the leopard in the 
cage of the caravan, whose movements are watched 
with curious wonder and alarm by rustic spec- 
tators, But the fun and merriment, intensifying 
as the shades of evening came on, were too much 
for him any longer to endure ; and turning away, 
he left the village, and walked on until he had 
reached close to the house of Mrs Dwyer, when his 
attention was attracted by the voice of Brien 
Spelassy, as the latter was passing out from its 
threshold. There was assuredly nothing in what 
was said to excite a stranger’s curiosity or interest. 
‘I came back, Mary Dwyer, this blessed evening, 
to be made sure of what you told me. Think 
better of it, and change your mind, for you might 
find far worse husbands than I would make you.’ 

‘Never, never!’ was the response, uttered with 
passionate energy. 

Surely the casual listener had heard the man’s 
voice before, but when, and where, and under 
what circumstances he could not say. He leant 
against the adjoining wall, buried in thought, as if 
under the influence of some fearful dream, and 
then muttered with vindictive abruptness: ‘ He 
must have been one of them !’ 

The unconscious object of his notice passed on 
towards the fair-green, and Maurice Power’s first 
impulse was to follow him, but restraining himself, 
he entered the house which the other had just left. 

‘Can you give mea lodging for the night, my 
good woman?’ was his inquiry directed to the 
widow. 

‘If you are not hard to be pleased, there is a small 
barn where you can have a shake-down, and a bit 
of straw. To that you have my hearty welcome, 
and if I am not too bold in speaking, are you far 
from home, my good man ?’ 

That word ‘home’ was like the poison-fang of 
a serpent—as agonising as the revelation which 
wakes a man from the illusions of a first love, and 
tells him that she who has become his world, and 
through whose sake every incentive to ambition 
and action has had its origin, cares not for him, 
and perhaps even worse, has given her affection to 
another. The pent-up waters burst forth, and the 
lonely wanderer, tears streaming down his manly 
face, replied : ‘God help me, I have no home.’ 

It is hard to resist a woman’s tears, even though 
they may disfigure the prettiest features, and many 
a silk gown which a husband’s prudent economy 
would forbid, many a trip to the sea-side, is 
secured by such an influence. But a man’s tears 
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are something as it were appalling, for never closes 
the eyelid of the effeminate or the selfish upon the 
great griefs that will reveal themselves through such 
a channel. Such tears are like the signs which 
indicate some revolution in nature, the heavy 
weight in the air before the sirocco, the silence 
which mutely heralds the rushing storm, the 
uneasy fear evidenced by the dull beasts and the 
birds before the upheaving of the earth. ‘And 
he went out, and wept bitterly,’ are the pathetic 
words which express the agony and the shame of 
the ardent disciple of a Divine Master, when he 
denied Him thrice in an hour of weakness and of 
imagined worldly prudence. 

The compassion of Nance Dwyer was at once 
excited, because she had herself passed through 
many a sore trial in the battle of life, of which the 
mysterious absence of her nephew was one of the 
latest ; and it is ever found that in days of sorrow, 
distress, or danger, woman goes forth on her mission 
of mercy. 

With the intuitive good taste which even the 
humblest Irish peasant generally displays, the 
widow did not inquire of the stranger the reason 
of his being homeless, but pressed his hand warmly, 
and merely observed she would make him as com- 
fortable as possible. She was soon busied in 
preparing his humble supper, and when he turned 
to the hastily prepared crib which was to be his 
sleeping apartment for the nonce, the mother and 
daughter followed him to the entrance, and bid 
him good-night with the pious ejaculation: ‘ May 
the saints in heaven give you strength to put up 
with the crosses sent to you, and a happy ending,’ 

The next morning, when Maurice Power was 
about to leave the house, he drew Mary Dwyer 
aside, and with an earnestness that crushed the 
words between his lips, said: ‘As you hope to see 
a better world than this, tell me all you know of 
this man they call Spelassy. Was he a friend of 
your cousin’s, of whom I heard tell, and has he 
been much in his company ?’ 

‘I know but little of him indeed, but to my 
bitter sorrow he has been a good deal in his 
company for the last year or more, and until John 
knew him, a better boy there wasn’t in the parish ; 
always attending to his duty, and regular at con- 
fession; but the longer they were together, the 
greater was the change I saw coming, and myself 
can’t account for his liking for such a dark 
fellow.’ 

‘Do you remember when exactly your cousin 
last left this house ?’ 

‘I do indeed, as well as if it was yesterday. It 
was two days before Hallowe’en.’ 

‘Do not think me too bold or inquisitive in 
what I am about to ask you, and that it is an idle 
curiosity makes me put these questions, but I want 
to know something about the conduct and the plans 
of this Spelassy. Has he since the time you men- 
tion been often talking to you of marriage ?’ 

The question was one which in ordinary circum- 
stances, and especially from a stranger, would have 
been an offence, but there was an earnestness about 
the interrogator which shewed he was not thinking 
of any conventional rules, and the quick answer 
therefore was : ‘Indeed he has’—the warm blush 
of indignation flushing the face of the girl as she 

ke—‘ and when I turned away from him with 
the bitter hate in my heart and tongue, he looked 
as black as a December night, trying to keep in his 


assion, and then almost threatened me as to what 
e might not do.’ 

‘Had you any falling out or quarrel with your 
cousin before he left, to account for his staying 
away ever since ?” 

‘ None,’ was the answer, ‘for on the contrary he 
was as kind and as tender as would be a mother to 
her first-born ; and he said, as we parted (for a 
dread came over me that same hour), “Mary, I 
have been of late what I ought not to have been, 
and I may be even worse ; but let me only come 
back a richer man than I am going, and then we 
can buy the little farm on the hillside yonder, and 
for the rest of my life I will only think of you and 
my aunt, and strive to make you happy.” But 
Brien Spelassy is waiting for me, and has come a 
good distance, and whatever is the business he has 
on hands, he says, must be done without delay.’ 

Further anxious questions were asked by Maurice, 
and as frankly answered, even though he was such 
a stranger, but none tending to cast light upon the 
cause of the absence of her relative ; and with a 
promise to see her again, they parted with a kindly 
good-by from Mary. Through the dim obscurity 
of events, the homeless widower appeared to think 
that he saw a dim light breaking upon the mystery 
it was his life’s object to solve. He gathered up 
the ravelled thread ; coupled the intimacy of John 
Dwyer with Spelassy ; their rather sudden and 
unexplained intimacy ; their leaving the village 
sagethen so shortly before the murder at the Glen 
farm ; the subsequent disappearance of Dwyer; the 
dark suggestions of Spelassy to the young girl. 
But above all, came the conviction to his mind that 
Spelassy’s was the voice he heard on the fatal night, 
uttering the words, ‘I could swear I heard some- 
thing strike against the wall.’ Then there was the 
circumstance that one of the assassins must have 
been killed ty the stroke of the staff, when he 
himself rushed in the fury of despair into the bed- 
room, and nobody was found the next day, nor any 
known person missing from the neighbourhood, 
or the town of Clonmel. These and other links, 
when woven together, formed a chain which almost 
converted suspicion into certainty; but a little 
reflection told the inquirer that he had no proofs 
with which to confront the object of his distrust. 
Like most of his class, he was intelligent and 
shrewd, and knew enough of the law to be aware 
that no magistrate would think for a moment of 
causing the arrest of any individual on surmises, 
vague, unsatisfactory, and shadowy ; and he felt 


at 


that here was he baffled at the very threshold of | 


his inquiries. No red-skin tracking his enemy 
day by day over the boundless prairie, and forget- 
ful of all sense of hunger or thirst in the excite- 
ment of the pursuit of his intended victim ; no 
gambler within one throw of becoming a beggar, 
or the owner of broad lands and goodly possessions 
—a forthcoming Lazarus or Dives, but without the 
blessed assurance of the former in every aspect of 
his poverty ; no youthful eyes trembling with the 
ecstasy of their first disclosure of love, could rival 
the intensity of purpose with which the solitary, 
broken-hearted man carried on his search after 
what was yet unrevealed, hoping to bring to justice 
the felon mercenaries who had robbed him of all 
in this world. And now flashed across him a fact 
not thought of before, but of obvious connection 
with the crime. Spelassy was, as he had ascer- 
tained, an inmate and assistant in the house of 
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Meagher the money-lender—the lad Clover, he also 
learned, was much under his influence and control, 
and why had he been so urgent with him to drink 
on that fatal night? It was in the private parlour 
of the inn that Maurice had fallen into the unac- 
countable and protracted sleep which enabled the 
foul work to be done without resistance. Why 
was he allowed to remain in the house without 
being awakened, when all the other visitors had 
gone away, and the doors were locked for the 
night? These and other questions required to be 
answered, 


THE POEMS OF MRS G. G. RICHARDSON. 


Amone the class of forgotten or little known poets, 
we reckon Mrs G. G. Richardson, who lived and 
wrote half a century ago. Caroline Eliza Scott— 
such being her maiden name—was the daughter of 
a gentleman of considerable property, and was born 
on 24th November 1777, at his family residence, 
Forge, in the parish of Canonbie, in Dumfries- 
shire, on the banks of the Esk. She enjoyed every 
advantage of education, and grew up to become an 
ornament of the most refined society of her native 
country, as she afterwards was of the highest circle 
of Anglo-Indian society. She is described as 
having been beautiful, affectionate, amiable, and 
of a cheerful temperament. She early displayed 
poetic talent, although it does not appear that any 
of her productions were published till she was 
more than fifty years of age. Whilst she was still 
young, she went to India to live with her uncle, 
General Harris, afterwards Lord Harris; and in 
1799, was married at Madras to her cousin, Gilbert 
Geddes Richardson, the captain of an Indiaman. 
The marriage seems to have been one of affection, 
and congeniality of tastes contributed to a happi- 
ness which, however, was not of very long dura- 
tion. Left a widow, with five young children, Mrs 
Richardson returned to Scotland, and found solace 
for her affliction in the company of her nearest 
remaining friends, and in the rural scenes which 
had been dear to her from her childhood. She 
devoted herself to the education of her children, 
and after some years took up her abode on their 
account in London, where she entered more into 
society than she had previously done since her 
husband’s death. But when her object in so doing 
was accomplished, she gladly sought retirement, 
and fixed her residence in Dumfries. She died at 
her birthplace, Forge, on 9th October 1853, having 
nearly completed her seventy-sixth year. All her 
children survived her. Her life, unlike the lives 
of too many of the sons and daughters of genius, 
was tranquil and peaceful, a life of virtue and 
piety, of happiness not unclouded, indeed—for like 
others who live to old age she had to mourn the 
loss of many whom she loved, and one great 
bereavement threw a shade over more than half 
her days—but yet as constant as almost ever falls to 
the lot of mortals, Her poetry exhibits the depth 
and purity of her affections, her delight in the 
beauties of nature, and her keen appreciation of 
all their varying charms, along with no ordinary 
refinement of taste and culture of mind. It is not 
characterised by striking originality of thought, 
never soars to sublimity, and contains no outbursts 
of passion; but is clear and pure, sometimes 
sparkling, more frequently soft and gentle, like a 
stream that winds through a peaceful vale. The 


versification is almost always smooth and pleasant, 
and often very sweet and melodious. 

Mrs Richardson’s first volume of 
published in 1828, and soon reached a second 
edition. A second volume was published in 1834, 
and in so far as we are aware has never been 
reprinted, although it is perhaps, as a whole, 
superior to the first. Both volumes, we believe, 
are completely out of print, but may now and 
then be seen on book-stalls, where they are very 
apt to lie long unregarded. 

It remains only that we should lay before our 
readers some specimens of their contents, 

The sentiment of a soul in sympathy with nature, 
and ready to be powerfully affected by all its sights 
and sounds, is well expressed in the following lines 
of the first poem in the first volume: 


Are there whose grovelling souls so ill explain 
This lavish garniture of grove and field, 
That nature’s cunning work seems but to yield 
Food for the flock, or shelter for the swain? 


The inextinguishable love of rural scenes, loved 
all the more because connected with memories of 
the past, so that a feeling of sadness mingles with 
the enjoyment of their sweetness and beauty, 
appears in the following verses from a little poem, 
‘On Revisiting the Banks of the Esk, after an 
absence of some years ;’ that is, as the reader may 
easily infer from the brief notice above given of 
the author’s life, on returning in widowhood from 
India: 


Ocean has been between us, and the throngs 
Of other shores—and some, alas! how dear! 

Yet still to thee one crowning spell belongs ; 
Life’s morning records were collected here. 


Yes! fresh again the sunny scenes of youth— 
The sights, the sounds, that vernal fancy fed, 
Appear before me in their native truth, 
But Hope, that promised more, th’ enchanter’s 
fled. 
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A poem called ‘ The Hushgill Burn,’ the first in 
the second volume, is full of the same tender 
feeling, the same blending of sadness with delight, 
and also manifests not a little of that descriptive 
power, that power of presenting a whole scene 
by a few touches, which gives much of its charm 
to Smollett’s ‘Ode to Leven Water.’ It is too long 
to be quoted in full, but we extract a few verses : 


Thoughts like young rose-leaves on the gale 
Are mingling with thy babbling tale ; 

The freshness of life’s morning air, 

The purity, the balm, are there. 


A silver thread of memory— 

A lute of sweet sad tones—to me 
An emblem of the past thou art ; 
O not of the care-haunted heart ! 


The past! the past! and still are here 
The alders with their berries sere, 

The willows dipping, and the beam 

Of heaven on thy transparent stream ; 


The fair gray sands beneath descried, 
Like bosoms that have nought to hide ; 
The minnow shoal, the lithe, the fleet, 
That startled at our urchin feet ; 


The primrose tufts—but where, O where 
(Gems of a cluster once how fair !) 

The dear companions—withered—dead— 
Thy willows once o’ercanopied ? 

’Tis strange to see thee flowing on— 
They, like thy early waters, gone, 


————— 
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Changed, vanished, gathered with the past! 
Thou smiling as I saw thee last. 


A few brief years, and they shall be 
Even swept away from memory, 
Recalled no more by sight or sound— 
Thou still as now exulting found. 


Similar in character to these verses, and full of 
charming pathos, is the following poem : 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN OCTOBER. 
The leaves are falling all around— 
Reluctant, waveringly they fall ; 
The river has a moaning sound, 
The redbreast’s notes are low and small. 
With boding croak and flagging wing, 
The rook sails slowly o’er the lea ; 
Time’s annual shades are gathering, 
And winter’s coming step I see. 


Each falling leaf ’s a moral page ; 
Time’s myriads thus are trodden low ; 
Each season of our pilgrimage 
Has voices warning as we go. 


We hear, but heed not, nature’s knell ; 
We see, but mark not, time’s decay ; 

We cling to pleasure’s flowery spell, 
Till every leaf has dropped away. 


In a very different vein, but very beautiful and 
touching, is the following : 


THE FALLEN CHAPLET. 
She sat apart; the circling throng 
Were waiting for her thrilling song ; 
Long did she prelude, long and low, 
Before her sweet voice utterance found ; 
And then, the very soul of woe 
Was in the sound. 


Her lips were pale, but either cheek 
Flushed ever with too bright a streak ; 
Fair was her brow, which roses crowned ; 
And, as she trembled with the swell 
Of that sad song, upon the ground 
Her chaplet fell. 


He caught it up, whose ear and eye 
Seemed worshipping her melody ; 
He pressed it fondly to his breast ; 
She saw the action : ’twas too late ! 
One earlier word had made her blest ; 
It was her fate. 
Too long deceived, too sorely tried : 
Oh ! was it love, or grief, or pride? 
But the fall’n chaplet ne’er again 
Shall wreathe her brows : for wildly gushed 
From heart and harp one farewell strain, 


And both were hushed. 


We conclude our extracts with a poem founded 
on the mention made of Antipas in Rev. ii. 13, in 
the epistle ‘to the Angel of the Church in Per- 
gamos’—‘ And thou holdest fast my name, and hast 
not denied my faith, even in those days wherein 
Antipas was my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you. 

ANTIPAS, 


And who was Antipas? and where dwelt he, 

The martyred ‘faithful,’ honoured of his Lord 2? 
Had he, as men count honour, high degree ? 

Or was he nurtured at a peasant board ? 

Vain questions these: the inspired words afford 
His crown and claim ; he perished gloriously. 


And many a deed shall wither with Time’s scroll, 
That me the earth—and many a name, whose 
soun 


Went forth triumphantly from pole to pole, 
Shall drop into oblivion, unrenowned, 
When he, thus briefly chronicled, is found 

In heaven’s high registry, a victor soul. 


Needs not for entrance there the laurelled crest, 
The distant battle-field, and trumpet’s din, 

Nor history’s sounding page ; the sealed breast 
Hides man’s true history, whose worst foe’s within! 
In daily conflict with the legion Sin, 

Souls may the martyr’s crown and triumph win, 

Unknown on earth, unhonoured, and unblest. 


Besides the two volumes already mentioned, and 
from which these extracts have been taken, Mrs 
Richardson published no other poems, but she 
continued during the latter years of her life to 
write verses, which, we are told, still remain in 
manuscript in the possession of her friends. She 
also wrote tales, some of which appeared in journals 
and magazines, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
TENACITY OF MEMORY IN A PONY. 


I once had a handsome little chestnut pony, 
whom I called Dick, and of whom I was very fond. 
Whenever I visited my stables for the purpose of 
looking at my horses, which was seldom less than 
three times in the twenty-four hours, I invariably 
spent a few minutes more with Dick than with any 
of the others, and rarely went near him without a 
piece of bread as a treat. He was as much attached 
to me as I was to him, and he always hailed my 
approach to the stables by a stretch, a neigh, and 
a paw. He would throw his head over my 
shoulder, and nibble at the pugree of my hat, 
lick my ear, and shew his affection in every 
possible way. After having had him for several 
years he began to knock his hind feet against his 
fetlock joinis, and finding it unsafe to ride him, I 
sold him to a friend equally fond of horses as I was 
myself, but of lighter weight. We thus parted 
company. My friend left India some time after- 
wards, and I quite lost sight of Dick. It was about 
siz years afterwards, when on a visit to a friend in 
a distant part of the country, I was asked to come 
and look at a nice little pony he had just bought. 
The stable being somewhat dark, I had the pony 
brought out into the yard, and after taking a 
general look at him, proceeded, as is usual on 
such occasions, to examine the back sinews of his 
fore-legs, and age him by looking at his teeth. 
While engaged in the former operation, the animal 
gave a snort, and shewed some impatience at the 
groom, who was holding him tightly by the head. 
On attempting to look at his teeth, he forcibly 
raised his head, placed it on my shoulder, and 
began to manifest his old signs of regard. Never 
for a moment thinking that it was my old pony, I 
at first imagined some mischief was intended, and 
started back; but a second look at him, and a 
reference to the spots where he used to knock him- 
self, left no doubt in my mind as to his identity. 
It was, in short, my old companion Dick. When 
he saw that I had recognised him, he neighed as 
of yore, pawed, and looked happy. He had several 
pieces of bread that day and for several days after, 
when we parted for the last time. 
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